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ABSTRACT 

This guide describes the nongraded phase-elective 
curriculum employed in the Cedar Palls (Iowa) High School. All 
students are required to take tenth grade English, which provides 
them with a relatively uniform background in the language arts. After 
thatr the phasing classifies the courses according to difficulty and 
complexity of skills and materials. All students must take at least 
two semesters of elective English courses (with the exception cf 
those offered in Journalism and Yearbook) to graduate. Electives 
described include Independent Study, Accent: Communication and life. 
Explorations in Literature, Individualized Reading, Modern 
Literature, Composition and Perception, creative Writing, Modern 
American Literature, The American Imagination, American Mobel and 
Pulitzer Authors, Composition and Rhetoric, Prose Criticism, World 
Literature, Seminar in Great Books, Journalism I, Journalism II, and 
Yearbook. All are one-^semester courses except Journalism and 
Yearbook. (HOD) 
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DEPARTMENT PHILOSOPHY 



Any group of individuals, in order to function successfully 
as a unified whole, should reach relative agreement about 
some basic philosov>hic principles under which it daily operates • 
The Cedar Palls High School English department believes that 
two concepts should govern all the learning experiences iu 
the classroom: relevancy and individualization* Our three- 
year high school program is based on a belief in the following 
philosophic principles. 

1. The chronological age of a student is not necessarily a 
reliable and relevant factor in grouping hltn with other 
students for instruction. 

2. One year of study stressing the fundamental skills of 
analytical reading, competent writing, and critical 
thinking is necessary for all students* 

3. Beyond fundamentals, no course in an English curriculum 

Is worthy of requiring every student to take before graduation. 

4. A student's abilities, interests, and needs can be used as 
reliable determiners of his placement in language arts classes 
once he has completed a study of fundaiaental concepts* 

5. Juniors and seniors vith similar interet^ts, abilities, and 
needs should be in the same class together. 

6. With competent assistance from teachers, counselors, and 
parents, students are capable of making wise choices 
about what they should learn. 

7. Under most circumstances grouping students with others of 
similar ability, interest, and need Is a reasonable and 
wise thing to do in order to facilitate ease and effective- 
ness of both teaching and learning. 

8. High school teachers should teach according to their strongest 
academic areas (specialize) in order to promote quality 
Instruction. 

9. Since every course in the Elective curriculum is designed to 
promote growth in reading, writing, speaking, listening, and 
thinking, it makes little difference which combination of courses 
a student selects as long as they meet his abilities. Interests, 
and needs. 
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DEPARTMENT PROGRAM 

All sophomores are required to take 10th Gr.>de English which 
provides thetu with a relatively uniform background In read- 
ing^ writings speaking^ listening, and thinking skills* This 
will provide the foundation for the last two years of language 
arts study In high school. The English program for the last 
two years of high school Is technically called the Nongraded 
Phase-Elective Curriculum^ An explanation of these terms will 
make clear how the program operates* 

Nongraded 

No English course or class during the last two years of 
high school is called either 11th grade English or 12th 
grade English. Instead the department offers 14 different 
one^semester courses open to both juniors and seniors. In 
simpler terms > during the student ^s last two years of high 
school » he will take an English course because he needs it or 
likes lt» and can handle it, and whether he is a classified 
Junior* or a senior makes little difference* 

jBlective 

During his last two years of high school » the student will 
not be required to take any specific English course or class. 
To fulfill graduation requirements, he must take at least two 
courses, but he Is free to choose the courses he wants. The 
Elective Chart lists fourteen different one-semester courses. 
The student may choose those suitable for him In any/order 
and in any combination. Every course promotes growth in 
reading, writing, listening, speaking, and thinking skills. 
Note that Journalism and Yearbook are full year courses, not 
one-semester. They are also open to all students but will • 
not fulfill the two^course graduation requirement. 

Phase 

Phasing Is the classifying of courses according to difficulty 
and complexity of skills and materials. Phasing Is a guidance 
tool to be used by counselors, parents, and teachers as they 
help a student choose a course. Phasing is a term applied to 
courses and not to students. Students do not become typed 
according to a particular phase level since most courses are 
multlphaeed and a student may take courses on different phase 
levels as growth occurs. Below is a definition for each phase. 
The niMjber following each course on the Elective Chart corresponds 
to these definitions and tells the student the difficulty and 
complexity of the course. 



Phase 1 coursed are designed for those who find read- 

lng» writing* speaking and thinking quite difficult 
and have serious problems with basic skills i 

Phase 2 courses are created for those who do not have 

serious difficulty with basic skills but need to 
Inprove and refine them and can do so best by learn- 
ing at a slower pace. 

Phase 3 courses are particularly for those who have an ave- 
rage command of the basic language skills and need 
to advance beyond these basic skills but do so at 
a moderate rather than an accelerated pace. 

Phase 4 courses are for those who learn fairly rapidly 

and have good command of the basic language skills* 

Phase 5 courses offer a challenge to those who have 

excellent control of basic skills and who are look* 
Ing for stimulating academic learning experiences • 

The phasing of courses provides the student with challeng- 
ing educational experiences because he is learning al the 
level most equal with his ability and sophistication. Since 
most courses are labeled with more than one Phase number, it 
indicates that the course is not geared toward just one level 
of difficulty or complexity. 



DEPARTMENT POLICIES 



!• All sophomores must take 10th Grade English • 

2, With special pemlsslon, sophomores may select a course 
from the Elective Chart to take In addition to 10th 
Grade English < 

3, After 10th Grade English, all students must take at least 
two more semesters of English to fulfill graduation re- 
quirements. This means at least two courses on the student's 
level from the Elective Chart. 

4, During the last two years of high school, students may 

take as many of the courses on their level from the Elective 
Chart as they want. 

5* Journalism and Yearbook will not fulfill the graduation 

requirement of two semesters of English after the sophomore 
year. Journalism and Yearbook are specialized in what they 
teach, and do not Include the kind of instruction in read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening that all the other 
courses do. 

6. Some of the courses from the Elective Chart may be taken a 
second time for credit after the student has taken at least 
two different courses to fulfill graduation requirements. 
These courses are so designated In the course description. 
A repeat for credit must be approved by the Principal and 
Department Head. 

7. Some of the courses from the Elective Chart may be audited. 
This must be in accordance with the approved audit policy 
of Cedar Palls High School. An audit must be approved by 
the Principal and Department Head. 

8. The Department reserves the right to regulate course en- 
rollment if a situation demands it. Those students going 
to be seniors will have first opportunity to register for 
the Electlves and those going to be Juniors will be second. 
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DEPARTMENT SERVICES 



Early in the second seraestet of each school year ctudents 
begin registering for the next year's classes • The English 
teachers at Cedar Falls High School realize that part of their 
role as teachers of young people Is to offer assistance In 
making decisions when It Is needed or wanted* During regis*- 
tratlon^ many students desire information about courses In 
the curriculum or advice about their course choices • The 
English staff is not only willing, but also desirous of helping 
a student in this way. This service is an Important one 
for the students to use since their Er'^llsh teachers are familiar 
with the courses offered In the curriculum and the past work 
and capabilities of the student. During registration week, 
the English teachers will take time in class to answer any 
questions and assist any student. 



ELECTIVE CHART* 



Course Name 


Course Phase 


Independent Study 


1-2 


Accent • Conununlcatlon dnd Life 


1-2 


EvnlorAtlons In Literature 


1-2 


Individualized Reading 


1-5 


MnHpi*n Literature 


2-3 


Composition and Perception 


2-A 


Creative Writing 


3-5 


Modem American Literature 


3-5 


The American Imagination 


3-5 


American Nobel & Pulitzer Authors 


3-5 


Composition and Rhetoric 


4-5 


Prose Criticism 


4-5 


World Literature 


4"5 


Seminar In Great Books 


4-5 


Journalism I** 


3-5 


Journalisra II** 


3-5 


Yearbook** 


3-5 



* All these courses are open to Juniors and seniors and 
are all one-semester courses except the double-starred 
ones. 



** These courses are full-year courses and do not fulfill 
graduation requirements » 



INDEPENDENT STUDY* 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Independent Study Is a program of si:udy designed for students who 
want to pursue learning on their own and in their own way* Any student 
who wants to become Involved In a special learning program in readings 
writing! speaking, listening, thinking or any combination of these> may 
do so in this non-classroom situation. The student should request this 
program through his counselor, and plan for it with both the counselor 
and a teacher-advisor of his choice* Because of the large amount of un- 
supervised time in this program, it is necessary that the student realizes 
the need for self-discipline. He will meet with his faculty advisor at 
assigned times to discuss his work. 



COURSE OBJECTIVES FOR EACH STUDENT 

1. To have an opportunity to pursue learning Independently, 
outside the structured classroom. 

2. To develop self discipline while learning on one's own time. 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

Intelligence is not the most important factor in finding success in 
this program. More Important is the student's self-dlrectedneso, his 
dependability, his conscientiousness, and his sincerity in learning on 
his own. Students who have found difficulty finding success in the trad- 
itional structured classroom will find this prograax suited to them. 



COURSE EMPHASIS 

The chief emphasis in Independent Study is that the student show 
his willingness to work with a faculty advisor of his choice, on a learning 
program of his choice. He must show that he is dependable and reliable. 



*Thls Independent Study elective is to be offered to a limited number of 
students, on an experimental basis, during the 1970-71 school year. If, after 
being evaluated, it is considered successful, the elective will be expanded 
the following semesters to include more students. 
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ACCENT; COM>aFNICATrON AND LIFE 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Accent: Communication and Life la a course In which you will study 
two main ^reas: modern communication and the job world. The class will 
study some areas together — such as the Influence of television and 
movies, and problems you may face In job training and interviewing. 
You will also work to Improve your everyday skills in reading, writing, 
speaking, thinking, and listening. Each student will be expected to 
complete individual projects related to the areas of study. 



COURSE OBJECTIVES FOR BACH STUDENT 

1. To study the areas of modern communication — such as television, 
movies, and newspapers-*and their Influence on your life. 

2. To explore the world of work by looking into practical aspects 
of locating a job, holding a job, and finding satisfaction in 
your Job. 

3. To make some vocational plans for your future as an adult. 

4. To provide an opportunity for Individual study in some area 
of Interest related td the course. 

5. To help you identify and Improve your Individual weaknesses in 
language arts. 

6. To help you develop your basic okllls of reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, and thinking to a level demanded by 
life in society today. 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

This course Is designed for the student who will probably end his 
academic education with high school. Those students who have had 
difficulty in English courses t^lll find the class paced to their 
individual naeds. 



COURSE EMPHASIS 

Accent: Communication and Life emphasizes the individual develop- 
ment of English skills through both class study and individual projects. 
The student is expected to accept the responsibility for completing 
his projects as required. 



ACCENT: COMMUNICATION AND LIFE 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Jochln 4 Shapiro ♦ Vocational English Book 1 & Glove Book Co. , 1965 • 

Pooley et. al» Accent » U» S^. A*. Scott Foresman, 1963. 

Popp. Four Complete Modern Novels ♦ Globe Book Co., 1962. 

Rleaeman. Play It Cool In English . Follett, 1970. 

Scope. Jobs in Your Future . Scholastic Book Service, 1968. 

Scope. Wide World . Scholastic Book Service^ 1971. 

Scope. Dimensions . Scholastic Book Service, 1971. 

Scope. Spotlight . Scholastic Book Service, 1971. 

Scope. Countdown . Scholastic Book Service, 1971. 

Scope. Sprint . Scholastic Book Service, 1971. 

Tincher. Success in Language and Literature . Follett, 1970. 

. Accent / Family/Finances . Follett, 1970. 

Accent /Consumer Education . Follett, 1970. 

. Accent/Jobs and Job Models . Follett, 1970. 

. Scholastic Reluctant Reader Library for Grades 8-12. 

Scholastic Magazines, Inc. 1968. 

. Scopostera . Scholastic Book Services, 1970. 

, Turnev^-Career G uidance Series . Follett, 1968. 

. Turner^'Livingston Communication Series. Follett, 1968. 

. Turner-Livingston Reading Series . Follett, 1970. 

Vocational Reading Series . Follett, 1970. 



COMMUNICATION AND LIFE 



COURSE ACTIVITIES 



ConuQunlcatlon and Llfe» a lower level course » Is divided Into two sec- 
tions: Communications and the mass medla^ and problems Involved with getting 
and keeping a job* A series of workbook-llke texts Is used for each of the 
sections. 

The career guidance half of the course Is divided Into the following 
sections: 



WANTING A JOB — Where to begin in finding a job, career objectives, 
aptitudes and attitudes, Social Security, personal history forms, 
employment agencies, the Interview 

TRAINING FOR A JOB — Trainees, apprentices, the beginning workmen, 
the job application, fringe benefits, reading help wanted adver- 
tisements, job skills and job descriptions 

STARTING A JOB— -Job ratings, personal budgets, managing money, 
the pay envelope, deductions, hospitalization insurance, unions, 
automobile and motorcycle licensing and procedures 

LOOKING FOR A JOB — Job misfortunes and what to do about them, per- 
sonnel agencies, letters of application and recommendation, help 
wanted ads, the small business, improving skills 

HOLDING A JOB — Good working habits. Job conditions, commuting, jobs 
in business and industry, domestic and employment crises and how 
to handle them 



CHANGING A JOB— Changing jobs for career satisfaction and long- 
range goals, union practices, skilled workers, pay rates, job ex- 
perience and work maturity • 

The communication section emphasizes television and the movies, but 
attention is also given to newspapers, letters, the telephone, and language • 
The books used are: 



THE TELEVISION YOU WATCH— Jobs in the television industry, learn- 
ing to evaltiate television programs 

THE MOVIES YOU SEE — Jobs In the motion picture industry, learning 
how to analyze a movie, movies as an art form 

THE NEWSPAPERS YOU READ — How to find information in a newspaper, 
jobs in the printing and newspaper industry, analyzing news stories 

THE LETTERS YOU WRITE~Thc parts of a letter, letters of application 

THE PHONE CALLS YOU MAKE— Jobs in the telephone industry, finding 
Information in a phone book, speech improvement 

THE LANGUAGE YOU SPEAK — Appreciating other languages, why English 
is studied, how to use a dictionary, the way language grows. 

For the televJ.sion unit the school video tape machine is used to record 
trULrtaln programs for later discussion and analysis. Films are rented for the 
"""'"^ same purpose during the motion picture unit. 



EXPLORATIONS IN LltERATURE 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

In Bjcploratlons in Literature, you will redd and discuss liter- 
ature which focuses on the problems young people face in growing up 
today. The literature to be studied Includes short stories, plays 
and novels which explore those problems which arise as the teenager 
tries to discover who he is* what his role In home and community 
should be, and how he can solve the conflict between conformity and 
Individuality. You will be encouraged to examine your own views on 
life in developing guidelines for your behavior. 



COURSE OBJECTIVES FOR EACH STUDENT 

1. To help you to see imaginative literature as a mirror of 
your life. 

2. To help you to communicate more clearly with parents and 
other adults # 

3. To make you iware of the desirability and dangers of both 
Individuality and conformity - 

4. To aid you in drawing up meaningful guidelines for behavior 
and in developing a sense of personal responsibility. 

5» To assist you in organizing your thinking and in expressing 
your thoughts clearly In f peaking and writing. 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

This course is designed for students who have had some difficulty 
with reading in the past. 



COURSE EMPHASIS 

This course will emphasize literature related to personal exper 
Icnces. Students will participate in discussions of materials, such 
as class novels^ Plsys, and individual readings. These discussions 
will be 4ised to focua attention on the problems .common to teenagers. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN LITERATURE 



iXtmSt ACTIVITIES 

Pour Scholastic Units ate available for this course: Personal Code > 
Mirrors t Pre j udlce , and Lav . Which unit begins the course is determined 
by the tolerance-level of the instructor. The spring semester, 1970-7i| 
began with Personal Code # For the first three weeks students read selected 
stories in the anthology* take chock*testSi answer thought questlons> 
and write summaries for them. The next three weeks are spent In group 
discussions and reports over a choice of six books: The Ox ^Bow Incident , 
Shane , huckleberry Finn, To Kill A Mbcklngblrd , Willow-Hill , ar\d Hot Rod , 
The students are divided into groups of two to three and Issued, at 
intervals of three days, four sete of questions and a form for a final 
report* The other two days they read and discuss the pertinent sections 
of the book in class. During the next two weeks, the seventh and eighth 
of the semester, students are expected to read and report on, Individually, 
one of a number of selected titles. Each student is graded on an oral 
report half-way through the semester, and a final written report. The 
purpose of this unit is to get each student to examine his own personal 
beliefs and to change those that hurt his own development as a person, or 
those that hurt his development of satisfactory social relationships. 

The second unit. Law is introduced during the ninth week. The pro*- 
cedure for the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and part of the twelfth weeks is the 
same as for the first three weeks of the Personal Code unit. The thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth weeks are devoted to group projects, once again 
in groups of two to three, with these choices; describe the typical day 
of a uniformed policeman and a detective; expalln three different legal 
codes from history; describe any major change In drug and alcohol laws 
during the past five years; define Civil Disobedience and give three of 
the most famous people who used it, explaining what they did and why; 
isolate and describe at least three factors that led to the rise of the 
''New Left," or student revolution* The sixteenth and seventeenth weeks are 
used in reading, individually, a book about a person and the law. Free 
choice is used in selecting a book, subject to instructor approval. The 
method of evaluation is the same as for the third section of Personal Code . 

For the Pre^^udlce unit, the procedure for the first and third parts 
is the same. The purpose of the unit is to find out what prejudice is, 
how to recognize it in others, and ourselves, and finally, how to correct 
it, beginning with each person's own attitudes. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN LITERATURE 



BlBLIOGtiiO^HY 

Scholastic Scope Magazine edltore. Scholastic Literature Unlt-Pre1udlce » 
The Invisible Wall . Scholastic Book Services, 1969. 

Scholastic Scope Magazine editors. Scholastic Literature Unit- 
Law ; You , the Police and Justice . Scholastic Book Services, 1969. 

Scholastic Scope Magazine editors. Scholastic Literature Unlt- 
Mlrrors . Scholastic Book Services, 1967. 

Scholastic Scope Magazine editora. Scholastic Literature Unit- 
Personal Code. Scholastic Book Services, 1957. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED READING 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Individualized Reading la a course In which you will be allowed 
to read ~ In the classroom — hooka that Interest you. You will be 
encouraged to expand your range of reading Interests and to think ser- 
iously about your reading. After you have cotnpleted a book, you will 
write a one-or-two page "Diary Discussion." The "Diary Discussion" Is 
written on a specific topic chosen from thirty-one possible topics such 
as "Characterization," "Author^s Own Ideas," '*Plot|" "Interesting People," 
etc. This "Diary Discussion" then forms the basis for a teacher-student 
conference. This ten minute conference Is your opportunity to discuss 
your diary discussion topic and the book In general* Each student will 
be Individually evaluated according to the quality of the conference and 
the diary discussions » the difficulty and number of books read* and the 
progress in reading and In discussing the reading* 

COURSE OBJECTIVES FOR EACH STUDENT 

1. To read a variety of books. 

2. To plan> with the teacher, an Individual reading program 
for the semester. 

3. To think about the people, places, events, or ideas In 
the books. 

4. To discuss (in written diary discussion and in a teacher-student 
conference) a specific aspect of the book as well as general 
comments about the book. 

5. To select some more mature and/or difficult books than have 
previously been read. 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

This course is designed for any student who wants to read, who wants 
reading time provided, and who wants an opportunity to discuss his read- 
ing. 

COURSE EMPHASIS 

individualized Reading emphasizes the personal reading development 
of the student and his wllllogness and ability to think about and to 
discuss his reading. 



INDIVIDUALIZED READING 



COURSE ACTIVITIES 

The setaester begins by distributing { (1) Procedures for Individu- 
alised Reading » (2) Student Questionnaire » (3) Handbook of Literary 
Tertns and (4) Topics for Discussion^ 

Procedures for Individualized Reading explains to the student how 
to choose and read a book, the first conference where students plan their 
nine weeks reading goals and write down a tentative reading list, how to 
fill out a book form, choose a topic for an oral or written conference, 
the number of books we reasonably expect students to read, how they will 
be evaluated, the oral conference procedure and the use of the library* 

We have one conference with each student in the first two weeks of 
the course. In the conference, we review the procedures for the course, 
suggest book titles that seem appropriate to a student's tastes and 
background and answer any questions he has about the course* We encourage 
students to read books that interest them* We do not choose the books 
for the students* 

The Handbook of Literary Terms contains literary terms that students 
need to know In discussing a book. Students are not tested over this 
handout but usually need to familiarize themselves with it to engage in 
Intelligent discussion. 

The Topics for Discussion Include such items as characterization, 
marriage relations, prejudice and theme. Each topic Includes questions 
for discussion that relate directly to that topic. By choosing a topic 
for discussion, a student can confine the discussion of his book to a 
more centralized topic. 

Instructors have an initial conference with each student. After 
that, a conference schedule is placed on a table for students* convenience 
where they can sign up for no more than one conference per week (they can 
hand in additional written discussions). Before his conference* a 
student usually checks with us to see if we have read the book and may ask 
help in determining the best topic for his book. 

On the day of his conference, the student brings notes on the book, 
a book form, and his folder containing his tentative goals and reading 
list and record of previous conferences* In the ensuing ten to twenty 
minute conference, teachers discuss the book with the student over his 
chosen topic. 

Immediately afterwards, teachers write down constructive criticism on 
the student's conference sheet and a grade. We place this information in 
the student's folder for his use before his next conference. 

Teachers usually handle two, sometimes three conferences per day. 
Class time is used to evaluate each conference, correct written discussions, 
keep records, and read books. Every four weeks we send letters to parents 
y students who are near falling or falling, to bolster their efforts. At 
slv>ld time ve sometimes hold conferences with these students to determine what 
can do to help them. 



INDXVIDUALIZED READING — 1971-72 
Bibliography of School-purchased Paperbacks 









Publisher 


No«, 


Aucnot 


Title 


Publisher 


Date 


Copies 


j\u8inson 


Dom tree 


Pantheon 


1960 


1 




I know why the caged bl|cd . sings 


Bantam 


1969 


2 


ASXiQOV 


x^ounaation 


Avon 


1951 


2 




Foundation and empire 


Avon 


1952 


2 


Adldov 


Naked sun 


Lancer 


1957 


2 


AsliQov 


Second foundation 


Avon 


1953 


2 




Go tell it on the mountain 


Dell 


1953 


1 


Battott 


Lilies of the field 


Doubleday 


1962 


1 




Faraway lurs 


Avon Came lot 


1963 


2 


BoHasiy 


Looking backward 


Signet Classic 


1960 


2 


Bellows 


Adventures of Augle March 


Fawcett Premier 


1953 


2 


1>4 

018 nop 


Day Lincoln was shot 


Perennial Llbraryl9S5 


2 


Bonham 


Bunoa rifles 


Crowell 


1960 


1 


Bonham 


Durango Street 


Schol* Bk. Ser. 


1965 


11 


Borland 


When the legends die 


Bantam 


1963 


1 


BoullQ 


Planet of the apes 


New Am# Lib. 


1963 


1 


Bouton 


Ball four 


Dell 


1970 


10 


Bradbury 


Dandelion wine 


Bantam 


1957 


mm 

7 


Bradbv / 


Golden apples of the sun 


Bantam 


1953 


2 


Bradbury 


I sing the body electric 


Bantam 


1969 


3 


Bradbury 


The illustrated man 


Bantam 


1951 


6 


Bradbury 


Martian Chronicles 


Bantam 


1958 


5 


Bradbury 


Something wicked this way comes 


Bantam 


1962 


3 


Bradford 


Red sky at morning 


Pocket 


1968 


7 


Bralthwalte 


To sir, with love 


Pyramid 


1959 


0 
0 


Breslln 


Gang that couldn*t shoot 










straight 


Bantam 


1969 




Brlckhlll 


Great escape 


Fawcett Crest 


1950 


5 


Bronte 


Jane Eyre 


Dell 


1961 


11 


Bronte 


Wutherlng Heights 


Harper Classic 


1965 


5 


Brown 


Manchlld in the promised land 


Signet 


1965 


0 
0 


Buck 


The good earth 


Pocket 


1958 


0 


Buck 


Three daughters of Madame Liang 


Pocket 


1969 


2 


Burdlck 


Fail*-safe 


Dell 


1962 


A 
0 


Burgess 


Inn of the sixth happiness 


Bantam 


1957 


2 


Burnford 


Incredible Journey 


Bantam 


1961 


2 


Camus 


Stranger 


Vintage 


1946 


2 


Capote 


In cold blood 


Signet 


1965 


7 


Carson 


Outsiders 


Fawcett Crest 


1966 


6 


Clarke 


2001: A space odyssey 


Sig. NAL. 


1968 


1 


Crlchton 


Andromeda strain 


Dell 


1969 


6 


Crlchton 


Secret of Santa Victoria 


Dell 


' 1966 


3 


David 


Growing up black 


Pocket 


1968 


2 


Day 


Landslide 


Dell 


1958 


7 


Decker 


Empty spoon 
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COUKSE DESCRIPTION 

Writers have often tried to enswer the queotlon: How does man face 
the problems of survival In today *s world? Tu Modem Literature you 
will read about the consequences of war (past, present and future), 
about social Isolation and racial prejudice* Modern Literature will 
make you more aware of man's conflict with himself and others in the 
20th century » Besides giving you a deeper insight Into yourself and 
your fellow human beings, this course will help you acquire a foundation 
for understanding literature dealing with contemporary human problems 
and the responsibilities Inherent in adjustment and undors tending of 
these problems. 

COURSE OBJSCTIVES FOR THE STUDENT 

1. To develop deeper Insight into himself and others » 

2, To become more aware of the moral and social problems facing 
the individual and mankind: alienation of the individual and 
minority groups, pressures on young adults and shifting 
values in survival in our time* 

3» To acquire a greater understanding of literary form and 

technique relevant to the understanding of character and theme. 

A. To expand his literary horizons while developing sensitivity 
and taste in the selection of literature (fiction and ncn- 
fiction) which deals with contemporary human problems. 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

The student should be reading at least at the 9th or 10th grade 
level. He should be able to note character motivation and development 
and to work with exploring themattcally the literature he reads. He 
should be willing to read in the imaginative and factual literature of 
this century. 



COURSE EMPHASIS 

This course focuses on the problems of physical, social, economic, 
emotional and spiritual survival In today*s world. Character develop- 
ment and theme are emphasized in gaining an understanding of how man 
approaches the solution to these problems. 
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COURSE ACTIVITIES 

Modern Lltetatutd deals with problems facing modem man today In areas of 
racial prejudice, mental retardation, mental illness, use of drugs, conflicts 
in growing up, wars and survival of man In the future* The first week is 
spent In discussion introducing all these areas by use of magazine and news-* 
.paper articles and selections from Choice * Essay tests are given after class 
discussion on each novel for evaluation* All extra novels In each area to be 
read for extra credit are available In the classroom. 

I. Racial Prejudice 

A. introduction - Short stories - "The Test" 

"Lottery Ticket" 
"Question of Blood" 
"The Crime" 
"Battle Royal" 
Video-Tape - "To Kill a Mockingbird" 
Unit - "We Are All Together" from 
Bf Class Novel - Patch of Blue 
C. Extra novels - To Kil l a, Mockingbird 

We> Too Belong 
Black Like Me 
Growing U p Black 
Lifeht in the Forest 
Lilies of the Field 

11. Mental Retardation 

A, Introduction - Short stories - "Holiday" - Contemporary Stories 

"Bom of Man and Woman" 21 Master** 
Selection from John Steinbeck's pieces 

Of Mice and Men in Together 
Video-tape - "Teacher, Teacher" 
B# Class Novel - Flowers for Algernon 
C. Extra novels - Of Mice and Men 

All the Little Animals 

III« Mental Illness 

Ai Introduction - Short stories - "Her Lover" - 75 Masterpieces 

Selection from Together on suicide 
Vldeo-Tape - "CBS Report on Mental Illness" 

B. Class Novel - Lisa Bright and Dark 
C* Extra Novels - 1 Never Promised You a Rose Garden 

Dibs in Search of Sel7 
One Flew Over the Cuckoos Nest 
Prison of My Mind 
This Stranger My Son 



75 master"* 

pieces 
If 

Contemporary^ 
S* Stories 

Together 
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IV t Uar and Death 

A. Introduction - Short stories - "Daughter'* 21 Masterpieces 

"Upturned Pace" ^ 
"Game of Billards" " 
''The Sniper" " 
Play - "Home of the Brave" - Famous Plays of 1940*8 
Film - "Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge" 
B« Group Novel - All Quiet on Western Front 
C. Extra Novels - Great Escape 

Hiroshima 
Search for Meaning 

V. Survival of Man In Future 

A. Introduction - Unit from Together - "It's a Great Life" 
B* Group Novel - Ala s_ Babylon and Farenheit 451 
C. Extra Novels • Failsafe 

On the. Beach 

Anthem 

Brave New World 
1984 

VI. Drugs 

A* Introduction - Unit from Together - "Eight Miles High" 
B« Class Novel - Escape From Nowhere 
C. Extra Novels - Junkie Priest 

Tuned put 

Cross and Switchblade 

VII* Growing Up - Decisions 

A. Introduction - Films - "Merry-go-round" 

"Phoebe" 

Short Stories - "Truth and Consequences" 75 Master- 
"Houseparty" pieces 
"Wild Duck's Nest" " 
"A & P" Contemporary S. Stories 

"Ram in the Thicket" 
"Greenleafe" 

Ch oice selections 

Units from Together - "The Word is Love" 

"This is My Generation, Baby" 

B. Novels - Pigman and Dandelion Wine 

C. Extra Novels - Mr . and Mrs. Bo Jo Jone s 

Crash Club 
Durango Street 
House o f Tomorrow 
Joy in the Morning 
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BIBLZOGRAPUY 

Angu8» Douglas^ Co n temporary American Short Storie8 > Premier, 1967# 

Aicllue. Dib s In Search o f Self t Ballantlne Booka* 

Bradburyi Rayi Dandelion Wlne« Bantam* 

Bradbury, Ray* Farenhelt 451 . Ballantlne, 1967. 

Bradbury, Ray. I Sing the Body Electric . Bantam. 

Burdlcki Fatlaafe . Dell* 

Eyerly. Escape From Nowhere . Berkley Highland. 

Frank. Alas, Babylon . Bantam, 1959. 

Greener. 1^ International One* Act Plays . 

Goodman, Roger. 7 5 Short Masterpiecea of World Literature . 
Bantam, 1961. 

Green. I Never Promised You a Roae Garden . New American Library, 1964. 

Harris. Junkie Priest . Pocket Books. 

Hewes, Henry. Famous Plays of 1940 . Dell, 1962. 

Hill. Patch of Blue . Popular Library, 1961. 

Huxley. Brave New World . Harper, Row. 

Reyes, Daniel. Flowers for Algernon . Bantam, 1966. 
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COhffOSITION AND PERCEPTION 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Cot&podltlon and Perception will hdlp you develop basic writing akll li) 
In narrating* describing * and e3cplalnlng« Your writing Aa<jignment3 will 
be baaed on personal experiences and observations » and you will be 
helped to discover i develop* and express ideas in a lively* effective way* 

COURSE OBJECTIVES FOR EACH STUDENT 

1. To realise how common experience is a vast and often untapped 
source of material for writing. 

2* To understand that reason* imagination* awareness* and sen- 
sitivity to ourselves and our environment are crucial to good 
writing and to develop the habitual use of these qualities 
when wrltingi 

3. To improve in the ability to state and test specific principles 
and prejudices of his philosophy of life* to be conscious and 
confident of his own point of view and open to that of others. 

4. To develop sense perception and apply that to figurative 
imagery in his writing* 

5» To accept constructive criticistn for his own material and be 
able to give constructive criticism to his peers through both 
Individual evaluation by the teacher and group evaluation 
from other students. 

6. To develop language and composition skills with which he can 

express personal experience and observation In an informal style. 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

The student should have some desire to Improve his writing. A lack 
of mechanical accuracy should not keep a student from enrolling in his 
class » The student should be able to read at least lOth grade level 
materials The student will not compete against the class* but against 
his own capabilities to achieve. 



COURSE EMPHASIS ' 

The style of the students' writings will be personal and Informal; 
the content will have as its source the students' primary experience. 
Descriptive and narrative writing will dominate assignments; there will 
be some Introductory work in expository writing. Extensive work will be 
done in the study of words and the sentence* particularly the effective 
lise of strongly connotatlve words and synonyms. The student is evaluated 
^ against his own ability to achieve and Improve. 



COMPOSITION AND PERCEPTION 



COURSE ACTIVITIES 



It Introduction 
A* Perception? 
B« Why we write? 
C* Kinds of writing? 
11$ Free writing and free focused writing 
At Reading 

fi» Dldcuaelon of student writing 
III* Words and matters of dictlon« 

At Connotatlve^denotatlve meaning 

Bt Levels of language 

C« General-dpeclflc 

Dt Abstract^concrete 

Bt Jargon 

Ft Imagery 

Gt Other aspects of diction and style (right word In the right place) 
IVt Descrlptlon-^place of description In wrltlng-^^bjectlve and subjective 
At Read and discuss materials dealing with description of character^ 
place I escperlence 

Bt Wrltlng-^mostly concerning Impressions of persons, placea, experiences 
Ct Some group evaluation t^th giUdesheeta 
Vt Sentences 

At Kinds of sentences 
Bt Structure of sentences 
Ct Varying sentence length and structure 
Dt Reading and doing some exercises In this area 
VI t Narrative writing— place of narration In writing 
At Elements of narratives 
Bt Kinds of narratives 

Ct Discussion of narration and scene ^ use of dialog and action 
Dt Writing — narrative of either personal experience or fictional 
B. Wrltlng-^moment of death 
VII t Exposition 

At Research paper-^factual 

it Reading and discussion 

2t Writing 

Bt Opinion paper— *personal~may be documented If other sources used 
It Reading and discussion 
2. Writing 

Ct Free choice of toplc«*-*lndependent study using teacher as a resource 
person 



Evaluation Methods: 



Emphasis Is placed on ldea» content^ Interest and organization In 
compositions rather than mechanics* although errors are pointed out. If 
a student receives a D on a paper, because of content or very poor 
mechanics, he has the option of rewriting to Improve his grade* No paper 
handed In Is ever failed. Failure coraes only through falling to do required 
asslgnemntSt Exercises throughout course are not graded, merely checked 
Int 

Papers are evaluated both by student groups and by teachert Two Parti*- 
r^lpants from the Psychology of Learning class at U.N.It did an exceptional 
I V b of assisting with evaluation on several assignments t This supplied more 
g^ftn on6 vlei/polnt| which 1^ very good when posslblst 



COMPOSITION AND PERCEPTION 
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CREATIVE WRITtNG 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Creative Writing is for students vho would like to express -theins^ved 
creatively and wginatively in such forms as the «hort story, poem, 
prose narrative! personal essay, or if interested, one act play« You will 
spend some time in discovering writing materials that are Individual and 
challenging « You will read and discuss the works of some authors and other 
students to gain Ideas and become more aware of writing craft « Suggestions 
will be offered^ also, through conferences, comments, and short lectures « 
Durlr^g the last six weeks you may write any form you choose or experiment 
with several* You may do a collection of poetry or a children's book or 
other projects* Everyone will be encouraged to contribute to our magazine 
Mosaic and to seek other publication if he wishes* 



COURSE OBJECTIVES FOR EACH STUDENT 

1. To enjoy writing creatively and imaginatively. 

2* To become more aware and enjoy nature, people and oneself* In 
short to like creative living* 

3* To grow in insight, and willingness to experiment and revise 
through reading and discussion of other writing. 

A. To acquire a usable knowledge of writing craft. 

5* Perhaps to become interested in publication* 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

The class may Interest the following students j (1) those reading 
and writing at 11th or 12th grade level who wish to write for enjoyment, 
for college preparation, or for a possible career in teaching or writing 
(2) those having some talent, with average or above writing skills, 
who enjoy writing and wish guidance and practice (3) those consider- 
ing primary or elementary teaching who want to Improve their writing and 
experiment with children's poems and stories <A) those interested in 
art, photography t and the out-of-doors who may wish to work toward selling* 



COURSE EMPHASIS 

The chief emphasis will be on creative and Imaginative writing and 
guiding and encouraging the student to experiment as well as perfect* 
O Hopefully this will lead^to-^effectlve-^jxpreasloa.ln hla-own field and 
ERLCform* 



CREATIVE WRITING 



COURSE ACTIVITIES 

This course begins with an assignments to write a poem. Ttils shows 
the Instructor what the students think a poem ls» and what has to be 
taught. Poems are assigned^ then^ according to class needs i but generally 
follow these guides: poems to create mood» to tell a story» and to create 
an iT&age* For the first five weeks of the semesteri the students write 
thirteen poems, or about one every three days# The other two days are 
devoted to talking with students and advising them about revisions i or 
discussing their work Indlvld^ially. 

The second unit Is the prose narrative: an account of a Journey. 
It may be a journey Into nature or an urban environment, with emphasis on 
description, Imagery, and value judgments drawn from the experience • The 
slxtr, seventh, and eighth weeks of the semester are devoted to writing 
three of these, one each week* The narratives are assigned on Monday, 
on Tuesday a topic and an outline are discussed, on Wednesday a first 
page, and on Friday the finished product of three to five pages Is fin- 
ished. Thursday is left for writing problems on an individual basis. 

The ninth, tenth, and eleventh weeks of the course are spent writing 
essays, to teach logical expression of ideas, and conciseness of thought. 
Four essays are written from these four major types: personal, informative, 
argumentative, and satirical. The essays are assigned every fourth day. 
The first day is used for reading in various models (see coturse guide), 
the second an idea and an outline are examined, the third day for in** 
dividual work on problems, and the fourth day the essay Is collected. 

The fourth-unit, the short story, is the only unit that is approached 
with more preparation than an explanation. It begins with an exercise in 
characterization and dialog, designed to help students toward writing 
believable conversations, spoken by real characters « If this develops 
reasonably well, the first short story Is asslgued, of from five to seven 
pages. If not, two to three additional exercises are completed. One 
begins with a place description, having one person enter and complete an 
action, another person enter to him and complete an action with him. 
Another concerns an argument, a physical fight, and a reconciliation. The 
last exercise found to be necessary is one of characterization and action. 
There are four short stories written, ranging in length from seven to 
fifteen pages, assigned about a week apart. The first day will see a few 
character sketches for heroes, the second a tentative outline of the 
action, the third at least a page of finished story (an introduction), the 
fourth continued writing supervised individually, and the fifth the 
collection of the completed short story» 

The remaining time of the semester will be used for projects. The 
students may write in any of the four modes studied in the course, and 
are supervised and marked on a totally individual basis. 
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CREATIVE WRITING 
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MODERN AMERICAN LITERATURE 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Modern Anfrican Literature focuses upon the essential character 
of the American and the forces that have contributed to the develop- 
ment of his Ideals I his goals, and his temperament ■ 

Literary selections dating from about 1900, beginning with such 
authors as Stephen Crane > Frank Norrls> and Theodore Dreiser and 
ending with such present-day authors as John Updike > J. Di Salinger, 
and Normal Mailer will be read. 



COURSE OBJECTIVES FOR EACH STUDENT 

1# To read Modern American Literature as a reflection of 
American life and ideals* 

2. To understand the worth and dignity of the individual. 

3. To comprehend that personal rights are coupled with and 
realized through responsibilities* 

A« To identify those political and social Issues that are 
being examined in contemporary American literature • 

5i To select for individual study one social or political 
issue as reflected in contemporary American literature. 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

The student should be proficient in reading at or above the 
11th grade level* He should be familiar with the basics of literary 
analysis* The student should be prepared to read a significant 
number of literary works, and he should possess the ability to read 
fairly rapidly and to have a good command of basic language skills* 



COURSE EMPHASIS 

Significant literature of the 20th century will be studied within 
a thematic framework* Emphasis throughout will be upon relating the 
concepts explored through the literature to the themes of identity, 
social conscience and self-realization* Formal aspects of the lit- 
erature studied will be considered only as they contribute to an 
understanding of the work under discussion • 



MODERN AMERICAN LITERATURE 



COURSE ACTIVITIBS 

Modern American Literature la divided Into three distinct thetnes: 
^'Search for Identity/' ''Aiaerlcan Social Conscience/* and ^*The American 
Dream of Success. For each theme the class determines what Is meant by 
the title and then reads the corresponding literature with that under- 
standing* 

The first work — to Illustrate ^'Search for Identity"-- Is Cat diet In 
the I^e * Emphasis Is placed upon Holden Caulfleld*s lack of Identity as 
an adolescent growing up In an adult world that he considers alien to his 
values and principles. After the study of this and each other novel a 
subjective test Is glvon» 

The theme of **Search for Identity** la continued with the study of the 
play The Glass Menaj^erle , which has all four characters Involved In dlf^ 
ferent ways ^d.th a problem of Identity* 

The drama Is followed by a selection of short utorles and poems deal-* 
Ing with people who have not yet found their Identity or who have lost 
their Identity. In all the literary works attention Is also given to 
plot» cl)aracterlzatlon> style > and theme as they apply. 

Finally the student Is given a chance to lock Into the theme of Iden-- 
tlty on an Individual basis by reading a novel emphasizing the idea of 
Identity. The books are chosen from a bibliography composed by the teacher 
and students with some helpful assistance from the librarians. The student 
then has a choice of writing a paper » giving an oral report before the 
class t or having a conference with the teacher on the novel read. 

The same basic procedure is followed for the other two themes. The 
class novel for '^American Social Conscience" is Grapes of Wrath . For 
this unit a book of American Negro poetry » Kaliedoscope , is substituted 
for the play. The Great Gatsby is studied as an example of "The American 
Dream of Success." The drama used for this unit is Death of a Salesman . 

When time and budget allow > motion pictures are also used in conjunc"- 
tion with the three themes. Raisin in the Sun has been used for "Amer- 
ican Social Conscience," Rebel Without a Cause for "Search for Identity," 
and Death of a Salesman for *'The American Dream of Success." These films 
are discussed in the same manner as the novels. 
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MODERN AMSPICAN LITERATURE 
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THE AMERICAN IKAGINATIOH 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

The American Imagination is a course designed to acquaint you with 
some of the significant writers in early American literature* You will 
ex mine, through readings and class discussions, ideas expressed by 
bo \ early and contemporary American writers. Some of the writers you 
wAV. study will be: Hawthorne, Poe, Amerson, Whitman, Twain, Steinbeck, 
Ml ier, Williams, and Wright* In addition, students will have the 
opportunity to explore, individually or collectively, such issues as 
"Morality in America,** "The Revolt Against the Establishment," 
"Growing up in America," and "The Lonely American/' 

COURSE OBJECTIVES FOR EACH STUDENT 

1. To read selected American prose and poetry that has reflected 
American thought. 

2. To recognize some of the Influences that have shaped the 
American way of life. 

3* To identify those Issues in American literature which are 
relevant today. 

A. To select, for individual study, a particular author or phase 
of American literature of concentrated study. 

ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

The student Should be reading at the 11th grade level or above . He 
should be familiar with the tools of literature analysis and be willing 
to read widely from past as well as present American literature. 

COURSE EMPHASIS 

The materials for this course will be organized around ideas in 
literature which reflect the character or imagination of America* Special 
attention will be paid to humor as an important element in American 
literature. Ideas or concepts will be investigated as they apply to 
central themes, such as "The American Ideal of Integrity" or "The Seeds 
of Revolt Against the Establishment." Selected authors and their works 
will then be studied according to their relevance to these themes and 
to American thought today. 
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THE AMERICAN IMAGINATION 



COURSE ACTIVITIES 

Thd Aisidriean Inutglnation course concenttatea primarily on the development 
of American Literature until 1900« The aemeater'a work id divided into three 
baaic pattas (1) the study of the beginning of early American llteraturei 
with an etnphddid on the development of the first ''uniquely American" authors 
such as Washington Irving, (2) an in-depth examination of the concept of 
^^romanticism'' as a movement in American Llteraturei and (3) the study of the 
transition period from romanticism to realism* 

The course begins with an examination of the general art of interpreting 
literature* Students are given a handbook of literary terminology and expected 
to Incorporate this vocabulary into their dlscuaslona of pieces of literature* 
Short stories I such as The Lottery , The Devil and Tom Walkeri and poems such 
as Mending Wall and Masters' Spoon River Anthology are used as a springboard 
for discussing literature interpretations* 

Extensive use of multl'^medla aids are used in presenting the works of 
Washington Irving » Nathaniel Hawthornui arid Edgar Allan Poe. Early American 
Romantic writers are covered chronologically. Considerable time is devoted 
to understanding the concept of Romanticism, and those writers and selections 
which personify the movement* E^tcerson and Thoreau are studied within the con-" 
cept of Romanticism, and their philosophies are discussed at length In con* 
nection with current contemporary problems of living* Students are expected 
to write extensively during the study of Romanticism, as they are evaluated 
not only on their grasp of facts, but also upon their understanding of philo* 
sophical concepts espoused by the Romantic writers* 

Mark Twain* s novel of the Mississippi, Huckleberry Finn is read and 
studied by the class as a whole, followed by the study of Stephen Vincent 
Benet's poem of the Civil War, John Brown's Body* 

A unit on the development of the American Humorist follows the study of 
the Civil War Period, and leads into the development of the folk tales or 
*'tall tales" in American Literature* 

The transition period from Romanticism to Realism concludes the course 
with emphasis on such writers as Bret Harte, Walt Whitman, Hamlin Garland, 
0' Henry and Stephen Crane* 

At least one week near the end of the course is allotted for the indepen^ 
dent research by each student in an area of American Literature of special 
interest to him* This may take the form of in-^depth study of £ particular 
American author, their work(s) or a movement in development of American Liter*- 
ature* 
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THE AMERICAN IMAGINATION 
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AtTERICAN NOBEL AND PULITZER AUTHORS 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

In this course you will read some works by these seven American 
authors: Pearl Buck, Stephen Vincent Benetj Vllllam Faulkner, Ernest 
Hemlngt/ay, Sinclair Lewis, Eugene O'Neill, and John Steinbeck. Bach of 
these seven writers has received a Pulitzer Prize In literature and six 
have also received Nobel Prizes • In addition to these seven authors, 
you will also be able to select other Nobel or Pulitzer Prize authors 
for Independent study* You will have an opportunity to rea^i and dis- 
cuss literature which Is marked by superior writing and which displays 
a deep understanding of man as he struggles to find acceptance and 
meaning In life. 



COURSE OBJECTIVES FOR EACH STUDENT 

1« To study the works of some American writers who 
have received outstanding recognition. 

2« To relate each author's life and era to his work. 

3« To compare the author^* Interpretations and presentations 
of man* 8 struggles. 

4. To recognize some unique aspects of each author's style. 

5. To select, for Independent study, a Nobel or Pulitzer 
Prize-winning author. 

6. To develop skills In analyzing and Interpreting literature* 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

You should be reading at the eleventh grade level or above * You 
should be willing to read extensively some of the works of the Nobel 
and Pulitzer Prize winning authors. 



COURSE EMPHASIS 

Faulkner's ^'Nobel Acceptance Speech*' on universal values will be 
a criterion used to analyze and evaluate the literature of the course. 
The course emphasis will be on basic problems of human raeanlng-^survlval, 
love, friendship, acceptance, and commitment. The discussions will con- 
centrate on the universality of these problems and the authors* Interp- 
retations and i>reaentatlons of these problems. 



AMERICAN NOBEL AND PULITZER AUTHORS 



COURSE ACTIVITIES 

During the first nine weeks » the class reads selections by five 
American Nobel and Pulitzer prize winning authors. The authors and selec- 
tions are: 

li Pearl Buck—The Good Earth 

2« Ernest Hetalngway — Old Man and the Sea 

3. Sinclair Lewis— B^bltt 

4. William Faulkner — The Unvanguished 

Class and small group discussions are used for each booki 

The second nine weeks » each student has a minimum of three written 
projects to complete* Each project Involves reading and writing a paper* 
The three projects are: 

1« Investigating any Nobel author and some of his writing* 
2« Extensive reading of one of the five authors read the 

first nine weeks. 
3« Intensive reading of any Pulitzer literature; dramai fiction 

or biography. 

Approximately two weeks of class time is used for each project* 

Also during the second nine weeks > the class reads and sttidies 
Eugene O'Neill's Beyond The Hori zon and Benet^s John Brown *s Body . 
Various short stories are studied the last one and one*half weeks. 

Each student is encouraged to read as much as he can and to be 
writing papers or having some oral conferences over his reading at 
any time during the semester. He was given the forty-five ''Topics for 
Discussion^ that Is also used in Indivitlualized Reading classes i and en^ 
couraged to use any of those topics to discuss his reading. 
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COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Composition and Rhetoric will explore the total writing experience* 
stressing the relationships between the thought processes and the 
final writing of the complete composition* Discussion of significant 
ideas will stimulate assignments In critical analysis, forceful argu- 
ment, effective persuasion, and clear explanation. Using appropriate 
language, styling clear and rhetorical sentences, and writing for 
various situations will be stressed* 



course: OBJECTIVES FOR EACH STUDENT 

1. To learn the significant differences between expository and 
imaginative thinking and writing. 

2. To learn the Importance of conviction and intellectual honesty. 

3. To learn the appropriate uses of the various rhetorical methods. 

4. To learn the need for point of view and its effect on writing. 

5. To learn how to use appropriate language, organization and 
tone for different audiences and situations^ 

6. To learn how to collect, evaluate, and organize relevant 
evidence in order to develop valid conclusions. 

7. To learn how improved diction and sentence structuring contri- 
bute to effective writing* 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

The student should be able to write paragraphs and short compositions 
with some control and confidence* He should be reading on the 11th grade 
level or above* 

COURSE E^ffHASIS 

The content of the student writing will be based upon analysis 
and discussion of significant ideas* InLensive instruction in effective 
thought processes and appropriate rhetorical methods of developing 
exposition and formal essays will be of primary concern. The precise 
identification, definition, and development of key concepts will be 
stressed. Instruction will be given in stylistic sentence tehcniques* 
The student competes against his own capabilities; much individual 
instruction is available. 
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COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 



COURSE ACTIVITIES 

This cotiirse begins by having the students complete a questionnaire » 
attempting to locate basic Information about the student ^a English backgroundi 
and to discover his attitudes toward and background in Independent study/ln«- 
dlvlduallzed teaching. 

Approximately six compositions are written during the first nine weeks* 
The length of these is not determined by the teacher; rather, it Is determined 
by the demands and possibilities of the assignment as the student perceives 
them« These early compoaltions are in the form of rhetorical problems which 
cause the student to analyze a situation (audience, clrcumstance> etc*) in 
addition to constructing clear, concise sentences and unified, coherent para** 
graphs* The first two compositions are an exercise in objective/subjective 
perceptions* The third composition is defining an abstract term* The re- 
maining three composition problems during this quarter are chosen by the class 
from problems # 4-10 In the handbook. 

During the last A-S weeks of the first quarter the class studies the 
following particular skills or concepts, sometimes as a class together, most 
often on an individual basis: minimum form; kinds of form; paragraph unity 
and coherence (If needed); written inductions; audience considerations; ethics; 
ethos, logas, pathos; funnel and inverted funnel paragraphs with thesis; 
kinds of modifying sentence structures; parrallellsms; qualities of diction* 

Some reading assignments are required of everyone, usually In the skills 
mentioned in the previous paragraph. Additional readings of student choice 
are also required* 

Compositions during the last quarter depend on the particular class 
strengths or weaknesses. Sometimes problems 11, 12, and 13 are used, giving 
practice in short-term research plus the actual construction of a composition. 
Other times second quarter compositions are related to literature selections 
studied by the class* In this case, the source Writing Themes iU)OUt Liter- 
ature la used as a guide* 

Compositions are usually evaluated by small group discussions. Extensive 
individual study is permitted, with ample chance for teacher/student confer- 
ences. Teacher evaluation of composition depends partly on class desires. 
Those students who want letter grades in addition to written comments may re- 
ceive them. Otherwise no letter grades are used. At times essay tests are 
given* 
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COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Altlck» Diction and Style In Writing > Holt, Rlnehart Co* , i 

Baker. Tho PractlcfU Stylist « Crowell Co#, 1962, 

Blrk and Blrk# The Odyssey Reader ^ The Odyssey Press, 1968* 

Cox, Martha. A Readin g Approach tq College Writing . Chandler 
lubUshing Co. , 1968. 

Cox, Martha. Writing Form Process , Purpose . Chandler Publishing 
Co., 1962. 

Cox, Martha. Better Writing: Analysis of Student Papers . 
Chandler Publishing Co., 1964. 

De Mordaunt. Asslgnfflents In Rhetoric . Maonlllan Co. , 1963. 

Hughes & Duhamel. Principles of Rhetoric. P rent Ice-Hall, 1966. 

Lavln. Unit-Lessons In Composition 3A . Glnn Co. , 1965. 

McDonald, Bdniel. Controversy ; Logic In Writing and Readlnfe . 
Chandler Publishing Co., 1966. 

Mullln, Arthur. The Guesting Mind . Odyssey Press, 1968. 

Oatrum, John. Better Paragraphs . Chandler Publishing Co., 1968. 

Payne, Lucille. The Llvel> r Art of Writing . Follett Co. , 1965. 

Pflug, Raymond. The Ways of Language:. A Reader . Odyssey Press, 1967. 

Schneider. Reasoning and Argument % Holt, Rlnehart Co*, ♦ 

Singleton. Style . Chandler Publishing Co., 1966. 

Stageberg 6f Anderson. Readings on Semantics * Holt, Rlnehart Co., 1967. 

Warrlner. Advanced Composition . Harcourt, Brace, 1961. 

Warrlner. English Grammar and Composition . Harcourt, Brace, 1957. 

Zahner, et. al. The English Language : Senior Course . 
Harcourt, Brace, 1966. 
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PROSE CRITICISM 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

This course Introduces the student to the nature and history of 
critical theory, presents some problems of criticism that are relevant 
to both the academic and lay reader > and offers certain approaches 
through which the student may make accurate analysis and Judgment of 
both fiction and non**flctlon« Through extensive discussion of short 
pieces of prose and theories of sound criticism^ methods of evaluation 
and problem solving are stressed* 



COURSE OBJECTIVES FOR EACH STUDENT 

1* To think about the Ideas of literature and history and 
realize his own potential for reaching sound conclusions* 

2* To understand the problems that confront the critic* 

3* To learn to be a more careful and accurate reader of prose # 

4* To understand the approaches to criticism and the 
differentiating elements of each* 

5« To learn a workable approach to the analysis of prose that 
will serve In both the academic and practical settings » 

6* To understand the organization, methods of controlling, and 
means of supporting the critical essay. 

7. To learn how to listen to and evaluate the Judgments being 
made by classmates, about fiction and non-flctlon* 

8* To understand how to deal with literature as an organic whole, 
an entity In and of Itself* 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

The student should be desirous of perfecting his approach to 
problem solving through discussion* He should desire to think critically 
and should be reading at or above the 11th grade level* 



COURSE EMPHASIS 

The content of Prose Criticism Is the literature Itself and the 
material related to critical theories and their application* Extensive 
composition will relate directly to this material* A research paper 
will conclude the emphasis upon written critical analysis* Discussion 
will stress approaches to critical thinking and analysis, techniques 
O ^ and Insights that will enable him to better see what the study of lit*- 
ERJC erature is all about* 



PROSE CaiTlCISM 



COURSE ACTIVITIES s 

Before the student can become a critic of literature-'^^spoken or written, 
he must be led to an owarenees of some of his own attitudes and the attl-* 
tudes of thode whom he will undoubtedly encountert Much time is devoted to 
the discussion of the difference between the emotional response we make to 
literature when we say "we like it" or "we don^t like it" and the extent 
to which a piece of literature effectively fulfills its own inherent pur- 
pose* 

The course Is discussion centered* The student begins where he Id 
and hopefully moves toward an expanded perception that allows him to regard 
the whole of any piece of literature. The basic questions to be answered 
are always i "What does this piece of literature do/accomplish?" "How does 
it accomplish It?" "How well does it accomplish and toward what ?" 

Progression of literature studied: (With accompanying criticism) 

Porter, "Rope" 

Fitzgerald, "Basil and Cleopatra" 
Hemingway, "The Undefeated" 
Joyce, "Araby" 
Melville, "The Fiddler" 
Goldlng, "The Anglo Saxon" 
James, "The Real Thing" 
Crane, "The Open Boat: 
Updike, "Should Wizard Hit Mommy?" 
Conrad, "Youth" 
, Welty, "A Worn Path" 
Julius Horwitz, W.A»S»P> 
Llppman, "The Passage Into Maturity" 
White, "A Slight Sound At Evening" 
Thoreau, "Where 1 Lived, And What I Lived For" 
Russell, "Characteristics of Scientific Method" 

(Other selections chosen to suit personnell of the class)* 
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PROSE CRITICISM 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

McCallum. Prose and Criticism . Harcourt, Brace, 1966. 

Scott. Five Approaches to Literature Criticism . Colloer, 1962. 

Faulkner, Milllam. Light In August. Modern Library, 1968. 
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WORLD LITERATURE 



COURSE DESCRIPTIOM 

This course Is a survey of world literature » but does not attempt 
to exhaust In class the literature of any one country. Some of the 
early Classical and Medieval literature Is approached through small 
group study. After a brief study of several English writers of the 
16th and 17th centuries, the content emphasis will be on world writers 
of the late 19th and 20th centuries. Entire works are read and studied 
rather than selected passages from many authors. Writing about the 
literature studied is also part of this course. 



COURSE OBJECTIVES FOR EACH STUDENT 

!• To discover those values which give meaning to our existence. 

2. To understand the philosophies underlying the works of writers 
from various lands. 

3. To study the characteristics of the literature of different 
countries during the major periods of their development. 

4. To investigate closely one world writer or one topic of interest. 

5. To develop skills in oral and written analysis and synthesis. 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

The student should be reading at the 11th grade level or above. He 
should understand some of the fundamental methods of analyzing liter- 
ature. He should be highly motivated to read extensively. 

COURSE EMPHASIS 

This course emphasizes the universality of man as V7ell as his 
individuality. The readings and discussions Illustrate the necessity 
of becoming cosmopolitan rather than remaining narrow in outlook. 
Skill in synthesis will be developed through discussions of ideas 
and attitudes common to all men. 



WORLD LITERATURE 



C»URSB ACTIVITIES 

I. BACKGROUNDS TO WORLD LITERATURE. 1 week. 

A* Early methods o£ making books, 
B» The beglnnlnga of literature « 

0. Basic principles! approaches » and attitudes to 
good reading and writing* 

Di What Is literature? 
E* Our cultural heritage • 

II. INDEPENDEIff STUDY GROUPS. 2 1/2 weeks. 

A. Oriental Literature. 

B. Jewish Literature. 
C« Greek Epics. 

D. Greek Drama. 

E. Greek Philosophy. 

F« Greek and Roman Epics. 

6. Early English Literature (Chaucer). 

H. Origins of English Drama. 

1, Early Political Thought. 

III. MIDDLE AGES IN EUROPE AND SCANDINAVIA. 1 week. 

A. Germanic^ Celtic* and Romance origins. 

B. Medieval French literature. 

C« Early German and Scandinavian literature. 
D« Dante. 

E. Basic principles of writing a literary interpretation* 
IV. SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 2 weeks. 

A. Characteristics of major literary periods. 

B. Representative authors and selections from major 
literary periods. 

V. EARLY MODERN DRAMA. 3 weeks. 

French, German » and Spanish literature before 
the nineteenth century, 
French prose of the nineteenth century. 
German literature since Goethe. 

Relating theme idea in a composition to the content 
and structure of the work read. 

Nineteenth century European Naturalism and Expressionism. 
The Theater of Ideas. 
The Theater of Imagination. 
Consnon readings: 

1. Therese RsQuin , Zola. 

2. Miss Julie, Strlndberg. 

3. The Weavers > Hauptmann. 

4. The Sea Gull, Chekhov. 




A. 

B. 
C. 
D. 

E. 

p. 
G. 
H. 
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VI. MODERN SHORT STORIES. 3 weeks. 

A. Modern Dutch» Italian, and Spanish literature. 

B« Brief history of the short story In Uorld Literature. 

C. Use of details to Insure solidity of content In the composition. 

D. Common readings » 



1. "The Tell-Tale Heart," Poe. 

2. "The Rocklnghorse Winner," Lawrence.* 

3. "Little Herr Friedemann/' Mann. 

4. "A Rose for Emily," Faulkner. 

5. "Of This Time, Of That Place," Trilling. 

6. "Gooseberries," Chekhov. 

7. "The Ledge," Hall. 

8. "The Lottery," Jackson. 

9. "The Wall," Sarte. 



Vll. MODERN DRAMA. 3 weeks. 

A. Russian literature of the nineteenth century. 

B. Modem Scandinavian literature. 

C. Recent developments in the European theater. 
D« Nineteenth century American theater. 

E. The Impact of the European Free Theaters on American drama. 

F. Realism In the twentieth century. 

G« The era of American social criticism. 

H« Good organization of an analytical composition demonstrated. 

I« Common readings: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



The Three Sisters , Chekhov. 
The Glass Menagerie, Williams. 



The M aster Builder , Ibsen. 
All My Sonfts , Miller. 



VIII. MODERN SHORT NOVELS. 2 1/2 weeks. 



A. Contemporary world literature. 

B. Common readings. 
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WORLD LITERATURE 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Angus.- B68t Short S tor lea o f the Modem Af^e » Premier > 1962. 
Balnea, Keith. L e Morte D*Arthuy « Mentor, 1962. 

Barrett et. al. Genius of Early English Theater . New American 
Library, 1962. 

Chaucer. Canterbury Tales . Washington Square Press, 1948. 
Frye, Roland. The Bible . Houghton Mifflin Co., 1965. 
Hadas. Greek Drama * Bantam, 1965. 

Harrison. Major British Writers . Harcourt, Brace, 1967. 

Homer. E.V. Rleu, (trans. ) The Illiad . Penguin, 1946. 

Uooer. E.V. Rieu, (trans. ) The Odyssey * Penguin, 1946. 

Hopper & Lahy. Medieval Mysteries and Interludes . Baron's 
Educational Series, Inc., 1962. 

Houghton. Seeds of Modern Drama . Dell, 1963. 

Kaplan* Dlaloi^ues of Plato . Washington Square Press, 1950. 

Laurel. Six Great Modern Plays . Dell, . 

Laurel. Six Great Modern Short Novels . Dell, 1954. . 

Machiavelll, The Prince . Washington Square Press. 1963. 

Macy, John. Story the World's Literature . Washington 
Square Press, 1955. 

Marx* The Communist Manifesto . Appleton Century Crofts, 1955. 

Miller, et. al. Man in Literature . Scott, Foresman Co., 1970. 

Miller, et. al. Italian Literature . Scott, Foresman Co*, 1970. 

Miller, et. al. From Spain and the Americas . Scott, Foresman 
Company, 1970. 

Miller, et, al. Literature f rom Greek and Roman Antiquity . 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 1970. 

Miller, et. al. Literature of the Eastern World . Scott, Foresman 
Co., 1970. 

Miller, et. al. Russian and Eastern European Literature . Scott, 
Q Foresman and Co., 1970. 
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Miller, et. al, Teutonic Literature . Scott, Foresman Co. , 1970. 



Mlller» et* al. Translations from the French » Scott, Foresman 
and Company > 1970. 

Mills. On Liberty . Bobbs-Merrlll, 1956. 

Peterson. Great Essays . Washington Square Pressi 1960. 

Rosseau. Social Contract and Discourses. Washington Square 
Press, 1963. 

Virgil (trans* by Dickinson). Tue Aenled . New American 
Library, 1961. 

Warren & Ersklne. Si x Centuries of Great Poetry ^ Dell, 1955. 
Yohannon. A Treasury of Asian Literature . Penguin, 1968. 



SEMINAR IN GREAT BOOKS 



COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Seminar In Great Books emphasizes the analysis and evaluation 
of selected literature—fiction, non-fiction, poetry, and drama. 
There is no attempt made to follow a historical progression. Rather, the 
focus begins with the discipline of Aesthetics, the introduction of certain 
theories held by critics of Art, and extends to the discussion 
and evaluation of specific books. The concern is one of depth, not breadth. 

COURSE OBJECTIVES FOR EACH STUDENT 

1, To understand the significance of the aesthetic approach to 
the analysis and evaluation of literature. 

2, To understand certain approaches made by Aesthetlclans to 
literature. 

3. To understand that literature is an organic whole, a 
separate entity that speaks for Itself. 

4. To explore, discuss, analyze and understand selected 
works of literature in depth. 



ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

The student should come to the course v^ith some understanding of 
criticism and with a rather extensive understanding of those elements 
that constitute the forms of fiction, poetry, and drama • The student 
should be reading on the 11th grade level « 



COURSE EMPHASIS 

In Semlnat in Great Books the emphasis T'7ill be upon discussion and the 
student's gi^owing ability to accurately verbalize strong analysis of lit- 
erature. Specific instruction will be offered in how to analyze, how to 
speak with validity and with justification about literature* Assignments 
in written composition are few, but when assigned, they will grow directly 
from class discussion. 



SEMINAR IN GREAT BOOKS 



COURSE ACTIVITIES 

It First week 

A* Dlscusdlon of Experience 

B* Identlflcdtlon of **Slgnlf leant" experience 

C« Identification of ''Aesthetic" experience 

II* Second week-- Plato's Dialogues ♦ 

III. Third week"0edl2ua Rex. 

IV. Fourth week~Small groi^> study — student choices from ancient 

literature 

V. Fifth week — Wscuaslon and In-class reading and writing 

VI. Sixth week — Chaucer and Shakespeare 

VII. Seventh week — Chaucer and Shakespeare 

VIII. Eighth week— Discussion and writing 

IX. Ninth week — Discussion of Gulliver's Travels . 

X. Tenth week--Small group discussion of novels. 

XI. Eleventh week— In- class reading and writing 

XII. Twelfth week — Discussion of Crime and Punishment 

xm. Thirteenth week— Small group reading of novels 

XIV. Fourteenth week — Discussion of " Leaves of Grass " 

XV. Fifteenth week — In-class reading and writing 

XVI. Sixteenth week — Discussion of Light In August. 

XVII, Seventeenth week— Discussions of Brave New World . 

XVIII. Eighteenth week — Final discussions of the Aesthetic Experience. 

8-10 papers are assigned throughout the semester. Most of these 
assignments require the student to take a strong stand and support 
It from the literature Itself. 



SEMINAR IN GREAT BOOKS 



BX&LIOGRAPHY 

Aedchyltia» The Orestelan Trilogy: Agamemnon 

Choephoroe 
Eumenldes 

Aristophanes, The Frogs 

Aristophanes, The Clouds 

Homer , The Iliad 

Homer, The Odyssey 
*Plato, Selected Dialogues 
*Plato, The Republic 
^Sophocles , Oedipus Rex 

Cervantes , Don Quixote 

*Chaucer, The Canterbury Tales, General Prologue & Selected Tales 
Chaucer, Trollus and Criseyde 
Dante, The Divine Comedy 
Machlavelli, The Prince 
Malory, Le Morte d' Arthur 
More, Utopia 

Omar Khayyam, The Rubnlyat 
^Shakespeare, Tragedies: Hamlet 

Shakespeare, Tragedies: Othello 
*Shakespeare, Comedies : The Taming of the Shrew 

Shakespeare, Comedies : The Merry Wives of Windsor 



Seminar in Great Books, Contdi -2^ 



Bunyan, T he Pilgrim^ s Progress 

Carroll, Alice ^s Adventures In Wonderland 

Conrad, Heart of Darkness 

Defoe t Robinson Crusoe 

Fielding, Too Jones 

Milton, Paradise Lost 

Rousseau, Social Contract 
*Swlft, Gulliver *s Travels 
^Dostoevski, Crime and Punishment 

Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter 

Hugo, Pes Mlserables 

Melville, Moby Dick 
*Thoreau, Walden 

Tolstoi, War and Peace 
*Whitman, Leaves, of Grass 

Faulkner, As I Lay Dying 
*Faulkner , Light in August 

Gide, The Counterfeiters 

Forster, A Passage to India 
*Huxley, Brave New World 

Joyce, Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 
Lawrence, Sons and Lovers 
Mann, The Magic Mountain 
Maugham, Of Human Bondage 
Steinbeck, Grapes of Wrath 



JC elections used for class common reading* 



JOURNALISM I 



Journalism I io designed to develop precise, cdreful writers who 
can write interestingly and adapt tholr writing to their audience • 
Students will write extensively for the school newspaper. Starting 
with the simplest kinds of news stories » class members will learn to 
write features, columns, editorials and sports stories • They will 
produce polished, professional writing. 

During the course of the year, journalism students will inter- 
view individuals ranging from classmates to school officials to national 
celebrities and sports figures who visit Cedar Falls. So that everyone 
begins the class on an equal basis, it is assumed that students have 
no previous Journalism experience. 

In January students from Journalism I classes will be chosen to 
edit the Tiger Hi-Line . Journalism students actually compose the 
Tiger Hi-'Llne themselves, working at the Cedar Falls Record office 
during their Journalism class or study halls. Students gain an un- 
usually thorough understanding of printing because they will have 
worked with it. 

Journalism will not conflict with after-school activities since all 
work for the newspaper is done during school hours. Although many 
students do choose Journalism careers, this is not the course objective. 
A student should have high interest or aptitude in Journalistic writing. 



JOURNALISM II 

Students in this course will do advanced and highly individualized ^ 
work in writing and editing. Journalism II students will do complex 
writing assignments demanding extensive research of difficult and some- 
times controversial subjects. 

In addition to polishing theit writing and Interviewing skills 
and working at the Record office, Journalism II students will edit the 
Tiger Hi-Line for the first semester. Students must have Journalism I 
before Journalism II* 



JOURNALISM I 



OOURSB OBJECTIVES 

1. To understand thd role of communication In a 
rapidly changing worlds 

2. To understand news as a running account of history. 

3« To learn to work In a cooperative situation with others » 
thereby strengthening confidence and developing leadership 
abilities. 

A. To acquire an appreciation of the complex mechanical 
aspects of the publication process* 

5. To learn how to pay careful attention to written communis 
cationi stressing expository skills. 



COURSE ACTIVITIES 

The basic principles of Journalistic writing are introduced early 
in the course* and the remainder of the year activities and assignments 
build on this foundation* Students attempt progressively more difficult 
activities 9 determined by the individual interests and abilities. 

Students bef>ln the year by learning to write simple news stories 
for the Tiger Hl-^tlne . The concepts of objectivity, clarity and concise^ 
nesdt Introduced here» are basic for all other writing experiences in the 
course* 

When students master the simple news story, they proceed to more 
complex types of writing experiences-**features, sports^ editorials , 
columns, reviews, and so on. 

Photography, makeup and advertising are studied later. Students 
learn to write headlines » to lay out pages and to make and sell adver- 
tising for the school newspaper. 

Later in the course, students are permitted to specialize in the 
areas that Interest them most. Editors for the publication are choden 
from the Journalism I class early in the second semester, and students 
participate in the selection process. 

Throughout the year students participate In the publication of 
the weekly Tlfter HirLlne. Students are responsible for all aspects 
of Its production. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Adams 9 Julian & Schalton, Kenneth* Press. Tlme > Prentlce«-Hall9 1969« 

Arnold, Edmund* Modem Newspaper Deslftn > Harper, Row, 1969. 

Associated Press. The Dangers o f Libel . Associated Preao» 1964. 

English, Earl & Hach, Clarence. Scholastic Journalism ^ Iowa State 
University Press, 1964i 

Feldman, Samuel. The Student Journalist and Legal and. JEthical Issues . 
Richard Rosens Press, 1968. 

Fox, Rodney & Kerns, Robert. Creative News PhotoRraphy . Iowa 
State University Press, 1961. 

Gelfand, Louis fii Heath, Harry. Modern SportswrltinR . Iowa State 
University Press, 1969. 

Gennar, Herb. The Student Journalist and Photojournalism . Richard 
Rosens Press, 1967i 

Gilmore, Gene. High School Journalism Today . Interstate, 1967. 

Hartman, Wm. Journalism . Laidlaw Bros., 1966. 

Hohenberg, John. The New Front Pa&e . Columbia University Press, 1966. 

Miller, Carl. Modern Journalism . Holt, Rlnehart, 1962. 

Mott, Prank. A History of American Magazines . Harvard Press, 1957. 

Mott, Frank. American Journalism . Macmlllan Co., 1950. 

Moyes & White. Journalism in the Mass Media > Clnn & Co. , 1970. 

MulUtti John & D*Amelio, Dan. Experiences in Journalism . Lyons 
and Carnahan, 1966. 

Presson, Hazel. The Student Journalist and Interviewing . Richard 
Rosens Press, 1967. 

Presaon, Hazel. The Student Journalist and News ReporlinR . Richard 
Rosens Press, 1966. 

Sell, Manning fir Senger, Frank. Advert Isjnfc Copy and Layout . ^ 1 

Interstate, 1966. 

Shisiftiaani Th^ Student Journalls t and Free-Lance Writing . 

" lichard Rosens Press, 1967* 



Sldey, Hugh & Pox, Rodney. 1000 Ideas for Better Neva Plctutee » 
Iowa State University Press, 1956* 

Stapler, Harry. The Student Journalist and. Sports Reporting . 
Richard Rosens Press, 1964. 

Ward, Ullllau« Nevspapering * National Scholastic Press » Association 
1967. 

Ward, Wllllaa. The Student Journalist and Creative Writing s 
Richard Rosens Press, 1967. 

Ward, Vlllllam. The Studen t Journalist and DeslRnlna the Opinion Page 
Richard Rosens Press, 1969. 

Ward, Wlliiam, The Student Journalist and Writing Editorials , 
Richard Rosens Press, 1969. 

Wood, William. Electronic Journalism . Columbia Press, 1967. 

PERIODICALS 

The pes Moines Register . 
Editor and Publisher . 
Quill and S croll . 
Scholastic Editor, 



YEARBOOK 



The goal of this course is tvo-*fold: one is to learn about year* 
book publication and the other is to provide time during the school day 
to work on yearbook projects. The main goal of the yearbook class will 
be to produce the school yearbook, the Tiger. A textbook is used since 
much study of organization and production must be done before actual 
work can begin. This course will involve some work outside of class 
tlme^ also* Approval of Instructor Is necessary before enrolling In the 
class. 



TENTH GRADE ENGLISH 



Sophomore English provides abundant writing, speaking, thinking, and 
listening experiences in a literature centered curriculum. Differing 
from the ninth grade program, literature this year Is approached by types, 
i. e., short stories, non-fiction, drama, poetry, biography and novels. 
Stressed in the study of each are issues such as the evolution, structure, 
appeal and purpose of that type. The study of individual selections 
brings out such things as theme, tone, mood, style and symbolism* Various 
other activities such as small group reading and discussion, Individual 
projects, panel discussions and oral reports are also used* Major read- 
ings for class study include A Separate Peace , The Bridge at San Luis Rey . 
And Julius Caesar. Important to the study of all literature is the 
development of library skills, reading skills, and the skills of intelligi- 
gently conversing with one another. 

Writing experiences this year are varied. They include textbook 
lessons in organization and expression, creative assignments, literature 
based themes, and essay tests. Emphasis is placed on Indlvldualigation 
in writing instruction. Opportunities are provided for students to 
practice their x^riting in class while the Instructor makes himself avail- 
able for assistance* Some sophomores may elect courses from the Hon- 
"graded curriculum if they have approval from their counselor, teacheri 
and the administration. 



YEARBOOK 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Arnold, Edmund €♦ The Student Joumallat and the Yearbook « 
Pretnler, 1962* 

Irving, iloyd* The Photo . Josten^s, 1969. 

Terhavan» Bob. Creative Photofer&phy . Dlschel, 1970. 
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SOPHOMORE ENGLISH 



COURSE ACTIVITIES 
I. Lan^tuago study 

A* Introduction to semantics 

1« Problems of word meanings 

2. Connotations and word references 

3» Classifying, giving things names i close-mlndedness 
4« Bias words, favorable and unfavorable wordi 
5. Metaphorical extensions of words 

B« Diction and style of language 

1« Word clues to geography, occupation, education, personality 

intention 
2« Audience considerations 

3. Jargon and technical language 

4. Circumlocution and euphemisms 

5« Cliches, slaug, colloquialisms, formal language 

C» Dialects in the United States 

1» Definition of dialect 

2# Qualities of differences between dialects 

3« Samples of American dialects 

a« New England 

b« Mldweistem 

c. Southern 

d* Yiddish 

e. Kentucklan 

f. Pidgin 

g. British 

h» Pennsylvania Dutch 
D« Mass Media 



1* Philosophies about the media 

2» Various forms of media, their respective purposes 

3. Movies^ television, newspapers, radio, magazines 



Composition study 

A. The rhetoric I or art> or writing the sentence 

1. Graiomatlcal structures and their effect on communication 

2. Choosing effective sentence orders 

a. Natural order 
bt Inversions 

c» Verb-voice and order 

d. Loosei periodic I and balanced sentences 

. 3# Appropriate dlctlon-Note similarities and differences with 
Unit B| Language 

''ft. Tone 

Audience considerations 

c. Exactness in word choice 

d. Colloquialism, connotations, figurative language 

4. Choosing effective modification structures 
5* Striving for a prose style and rhythm 

B. The rhetoric, or art, or writing the paragraph 

1. Paragraph unity 

2. Basic materials of paragraph development ^ • 

a« Detail 

b. Reason 

c« Illustration and example 

3. Paragraph coherence 
a. Order 

b« Transitional expressions 

c. Transitions between paragraphs 
d« Point of view 

4» Complex methods of paragraph development 

a. Definition 

b« Comparisons 

c« Contrasts 

d« Analogies 

5. The Writer's point of view toward his material 

C. Additional writing during the year based on literature/chosen at 
teacher's discretion* 



III« Literature units 

A« Study of literature types 

1. Short stories 

2. The essay 

3. Biography 

4. Poetry 

5. Drama 

6. The novel 

a« Th e Bridge of $an Luis Rey 
b* A Separate Peace 

To Kill A Mockingbir d 

B« Study of literature themes 

1* "Brief Encounters" 

Major works Portrait of Jennie 
2 • " Cross currents" ^ 

Major work: The Diary of Anne Frank 

3. "Private MoodP^ 
Poetry 

4. "Dreams of Men" 

Major work: Julius C aesar 

5. "People Under Pressure^^ 
Major work: The Pearl 

6. "Untraveled Worlds" 

Major work: Wind, Sand » and Stars 

Ct Individualized Reading 

D« Independent Reading/study projects 
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Level 




Cities . Holt. Rlnehart. 1968. 
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I: 


At Your Ow Risk. Holt, Rlnehart. 


1968. 


trout. 


Impact , 


Level 


11' 


Conflict. Holt, Rlnehart. 1969. 




Trout. 


Impact , 


Level 


111 


Unknown Worlds. Holt, Rlnehart. 


1969. 



Additional paperback titles chosen by class. 



^;^^ v Roger W. Discovering Afiierlc^ n .Dialects . National Council of Teachers 

of English. 1967. 
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